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without scruple called to their aid external enemies, Serbians,
Bulgarians, Turks, Genoese, and Venetians, thus opening
the door to those very nations which were contemplating the
destruction of the monarchy. And this shows clearly to
what extent ^ all patriotism, all political sense even, had
disappeared in these conflicts, the result of ambitions which
had lost all scruple.
This was not all, for the Empire was further troubled by
social and religious quarrels. About the middle of the four-
teenth century a profound social agitation was disturbing
the monarchy. The lower classes rose up against the aristo-
cracy of birth and of wealth. At Constantinople, at Adria-
nople, and elsewhere as well, the populace attacked the rich
and massacred them. At Salonica the party of the Zealots
filled the city with terror and bloodshed, and the town, in
fact, became an independent republic, which maintained
itself for seven years (1342-9); its tempestuous history is
one of the most curious episodes in the life of the Empire of
the fourteenth century.
This was the victory of 'democracy in rags'. The dispute
of the hesychasts was the victory of 'democracy in a cowl'.
. . . For ten years (1341-51) this dispute disturbed and
divided the Empire, bringing oriental mysticism, repre-
sented by the monks of Mount Athos and their defender
Gregory Palamas, into conflict with Latin rationalism, the
champions of which, Barlaam and Akindynus, were brought
up on St. Thomas Aquinas and trained in the methods of
Western scholasticism. And since Cantacuzenus sided with
Athos, just as he sided with the aristocracy, the struggle, in
appearance purely theological, soon became political and
thus added to the confusion.
But the question of the union of the Churches caused the
dying world of Byzantium still more trouble. From the
time of Michael VIII the East Roman Government had
realized the political advantage of friendship with the
Papacy, which would thus secure for the Empire that
support of the West which it so sorely needed. From this
had resulted the agreement of Lyons. In order to conciliate
public opinion Andronicus II had thought it wise to
denounce the treaty concluded with Rome. But political